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Union Agreements Cover 13,750,000 Worker! *"™ 


{pproximately 13°, million workers—almost 45 percent of all workers in private indus- 
try—were employed under the terms of union agreements last January. C overage & xtended 
to 60 percent of all manufacturing wage earners; over 95 percent of coal miners, longshore- 
men, and railroad workers; and less than 15 percent of clerical, technical, and professional 
personnel. 


Closed or union shop agreements covered about 6), million workers and over 3 million 
union members were required by agreement to maintain their membership as a condition 
of continued employment. 


An increase occurred during 1943 in the proportion of manufacturing wage earners 
under maintenance of membership provisions—especially in the machine-tool, steel-products, 
and aluminum industries. Early in 1944 almost 4); million workers were subject to 
agreements providing some form of check-off from wages. 


Private Care for 250,000 Babies of Servicemen 


{ quarter of a million wives and babies of servicemen have received or are receiving 
care under the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care program of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, reported last month on the occasion of the first anniversary of this program. 
In February more than 36,000 applications were approved, the largest number to date for 
any one month. 


The program is now in operation in all the States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Congress to date has appropriated $24,200,000, to extend to July 1 of this year, to 
provide hospital and medical care without cost to servicemen’s wives during pregnancy, 
childbirth, and for six weeks after the baby is born, and for the infant the first year. 
Families of men in the four lowest pay grades are eligible. The funds are administered by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor through State health departments. 


\ UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 
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Labor Conference May Develop New Activities 


The international Labor Conference, beginning 
in Philadelphia this month, will need to develop 
new activities for the I. L. O. and new instruments 
in order to face a task of recreation even more pro- 
found than that which confronted the peace makers 
in 1919, according to Carter Goodrich who repre- 
sents the U. S. Government on the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office and is Chairman 
of the Governing Body. 

“Accordingly, measures to render the function 
of the International Labor Organization more 
effective will take a leading part in the Phila- 
delphia discussions,” he says. 

“One line of advance, as already indicated, may 
be the development of new organs to deal with the 
problems of the great world industries. Another 
may well be the further development of the 
regional activities of the organization. For this, 
the way has been blazed by two highly successful 
conferences of the American nations that are 
members of the organization—one held in Chile in 
1936, and the other in Cuba late in 1939. It should 
be possible to hold such meetings for other regions 
also, for Asia, for example, or for the Near East. 
Perhaps this policy should be extended still farther 
to the founding of regional offices of the I. L. O. 
and possibly even to the adoption of regional con- 
ventions or treaties. Other proposals will deal 
with measures for the more effective enforcement 
of conventions and for an extension of the obliga- 
tions of governments to report on their labor and 
social policies. 

“The Conference will also consider the relations 
between the I. L. O. and other international or- 
ganizations. It will need to review its relation- 
ship with the League of Nations, with which the 
I. L. O. has been associated from the beginning. 
On this point the workers’ group insisted that the 
Conference should consider the question of the 
complete financial separation of the two bodies. 
It is particularly important that the Conference 
should consider appropriate methods of coopera- 
tion with the new international organizations 
which have been or are being created, and perhaps 
with such regional bodies as the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission and the projected council 
for southeast Asia. A part of the basis for such 
liaison was laid by the presence of I. L. O. ob- 
servers at the first meeting of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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“In the United States, as in other nations, we 
are already attempting to prepare for the great 
task of placing in peacetime employment the mil- 
lions of men and women now in the services and 
the other millions engaged in war production. We 
face this problem knowing that neither our system 
nor any other system can safely face the prospect 
of long-continued mass unemployment. 

“The issue is partly one of general economic 
policy. It is also one of specific measures for the 
organization of the labor market. The I. L. O. 
before the war did pioneer work on the efficient 
organization of employment services and on the 
correct timing of public works. It has made con- 
tributions during the war on questions of man 
power organization. It should have proposals to 
make on the adaptation of wartime manpower 
machinery for use in the difficult transition to 
peace. 

“What measures should be adopted for orderly 
guidance to peacetime jobs? What should be the 
part of public works in a balanced program for 
employment? What should be paid on demobil- 
ization? Should there be dismissal pay for war 
workers? How are workers to be retained for new 
occupations? How are the wounded to be re- 
habilitated? On these questions the Conference 
will give opportunity for comparing, developing, 
and perfecting national plans of action. 

“Social security also is a field in which the 
I. L. O. has rendered outstanding service. Stand- 
ards of social insitrance embodied in conventions 
and recommendations adopted at Geneva have had 
wide influence. In addition, officials from the 
I. L. O. staff have often given expert advice to 
the governments of many countries, including that 
of the United States, in the development of their 
systems of social-security administration. 

“During recent years this work has been greatly 
extended under the leadership of Dr. Osvald Stein, 
chief of the Social Insurance Section and since 
1942 Assistant Director of the International Labor 
Office. Dr. Stein assisted a number of the Latin- 
American countries, was called to London to tes- 
tify before the Beveridge Committee, and was the 
organizer and (until his recent death) the active 
spirit of the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security. 

“The proposals under this item are largely the 
result of international discussions and negotiations 
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carried on by Dr. Stein. They will include a se- 
ries of recommendations attempting to crystallize 
and to state in internationally acceptable terms 
the essential elements of the notable series of pro- 
posals for advances in social security put forward 
in the United States and in other countries in such 
studies as the Beveridge report. These will cover 
both medical care and the maintenance of income. 
The Conference will also consider recommenda- 
tions regarding ‘the maintenance of the social in- 
surance rights of members of the armed forces, the 
reestablishment of the financial position of institu- 
tions in occupied countries’ and methods of coop- 
eration among the social-security administrations 
of different countries. 

“Finally, the Conference will face the issue of 
providing pension rights for displaced persons in 
Europe and particularly for the millions of la- 
borers from the occupied countries who have been 
forced to work for the German war machine. O1 
this question the office will propose the adoption 
of a binding international treaty. 





“Colonial labor policy has ¢ lso been a field of im- 
portant I. L. O. activity. Its four ‘native labor’ 
conventions provide for the abolition of forced 
labor and of penal sanctions for failing to perform 
labor and for the elimination of the grossest abuses 
in the recruitment of native workers. These have 
already won wide acceptance by the colonial pow- 
ers. It is possible that the Conference may recom- 
mend as part of the peace settlement the universal 
acceptance of these minimum obligations by all na- 
tions retaining authority over dependent peoples. 

“These measures, however, deal only with the 
crudest and most urgent problems. They are, how- 
ever, only the beginnings of a colonial labor code. 
To them the Conference doubtless will add a series 
of recommendations for standards covering a much 
wider range of conditions of work. Nor will they 
be confined to labor questions in the narrow sense. 
The spirit of the times demands a new approach 
to the problems of what have been the dependent 
peoples of the world. It is now recognized that 
this must include greater emphasis than in the 
past on social and economic development.” 


Worker Safety Drive Calls for Cooperation 


By Verne A. Zimmer, Director of Labor Standards 


One million fewer work accidents in the next 12 
months, the goal set by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins for attainment by American labor and 
management, is an ambitious goal because it means 
substantially a 40-percent reduction from the total 
of 214 million industrial accidents which occurred 
in 1943. The attainment of this objective is going 
to require the active aid and interest of every 
manager, every worker, and every labor union. It 
is a major home-front task. 

Sometimes we hear the question: “Why all this 
fuss about prevention of work injuries? We have 
u war to win and we must turn out the weapons, 
munitions, food, clothing and supplies regardless 
of cost. Why talk about industrial safety when 
American men are dying every day on the battle 
fronts?” 

The answer, of course, is that those are the very 
reasons why a campaign for a million fewer indus- 
trial accidents is a task of tremendous importance 
to the war effort. And it is the lack of safety 
thinking and safety action on the part of too many 
industrialists, and workers, which retards produc- 
tion of war material. Let’s look at the record. 

Last year—the second full year of our war 
effort—industrial accidents took the lives of 18,400 
workers, totally and permanently disabled 1,700 
more, permanently crippled 108,000 others, and 
temporarily laid up 24%, million workers for an 
average of 15 days apiece. In terms of productive 
time this means that every day throughout the past 
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year 180,000 workers failed to report for work 
because of injuries. In means that 20,000 workers 
are permanently removed from our industrial 
army, and 108,000 others unable to perform their 
jobs as well this year as they did in 1943. Job in- 
juries waste precious productive time, destroy 
irreplaceable manpower, rob the nation of critical 
skills. 

Can these accidents be stopped? They most 
certainly can, for 9 out of 10 industrial accidents 
ure definitely preventable. We have plenty of 
proof to this effect. In the past 3 years a task 
force of 600 top flight safety engineers, recruited 
by the U. S. Department of Labor on a voluntary 
basis, brought safety service directly into 25,000 
war contract plants. Seventy-five percent of the 
firms accepting this service have materially re- 
duced their accident frequency. Moreover, every 
day our Department learns of industrial plants 
which have operated for 1, 2, or 3 years without 
a single lost-time injury. And yet, despite these 
outstanding individual records, the total number 
of industrial accidents last year was the highest in 
history. Even considering the increased employ- 
ment, the accident rate again went up in 1943. 
With the urgent requirement for more men in the 
armed forces the available supply of manpower 
for production lines is dwindling. The logical 
answer to this manpower problem is to stop work 
accidents and keep our workers out of the hospitals 
and on the job. 
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While management has the primary responsibil- 
ity for safety on the job, the worker—and par- 
ticularly organized labor—plays an important role 
in accident prevention. For this reason I am 
glad to be able to report today that throughout the 
country, as striking evidence of labor’s aid in this 
accident reduction campaign, groups of union offi- 
cials, stewards, and business agents are enrolling 
in safety training courses sponsored by the U. S. 


Report Progress on Housing 


Government and citizens are collaborating to 
overcome housing shortages for war workers in 
critical areas of the United States. Special em- 
phasis centers on the acute problems of young 
women who seek living quarters in the community 
where they are employed in war industries or re- 
lated service occupations. Some of the outstand- 
ing women’s national organizations are awake to 
the need for permanent means of assuring more 
and better living accommodations at reasonable 
rates for young women working away from home, 
particularly those in lower-paid occupations and 
industrial employment. 

Ever since the outbreak of World War II, the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
gathered information about housing facilities for 
women in the war-goods production areas because 
of the importance of housing in relation to the 
health, morale, and efficiency of the women 
workers. 

Early in 1943 the Bureau invited women’s or- 
ganizations to submit reports from their local 
groups in critical areas about community action 
during the past year in assuring decent, adequate 
housing at reasonable prices for young women in- 
inigrating to war industries. The organizations 
responding provided some 250 reports from 44 
States and on at least one-third of the critical areas, 
including all the more congested ones. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these were principally war 
industry locations; about one-fifth were combined 
military and industrial centers; the others were 
military training centers. 

Well over one-third of the areas reporting were 
said to need additional living accommodations; 
that is, rooms, light-housekeeping quarters, effi- 
ciency apartments, dormitories, boarding homes, 
or residence clubs. More than one-tenth needed a 
central registry of classified available accommoda- 
tions that could be recommended to young women. 
Considerable emphasis was put on a trained, full- 
time staff to maintain the registry in current con- 
dition. Another tenth bid for effective supervision 
over boarding and rooming houses, based on ac- 
cepted standards of respectability, cleanliness, 
sanitation, and services. Competent supervision 
was sought also for dormitories and residence 
clubs. 
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Department of Labor, in collaboration with the 
U. S. Office of Education. These are the same 
practical safety courses in which more than 50,000 
plant foremen and leadmen have already received 
realistic instruction on how to make a plant acci- 
dent-free. With this training organized labor will 
be able to contribute to both the educational and 
technical approach to industrial accident pre- 
vention. 


for Nation’s War Workers 


About 5 percent of the areas mentioned a need 
for lower rentals; some urged the importance of 
coordination among the separate community 
agencies interested in housing; a small group men- 
tioned a need for further education among home 
owners to persuade them to share rooms with 
young women employed in war plants. 

Solution of the problem of housing women 
workers has taken various forms. 

In an important industrial city of New England 
many large homes were converted into small apart- 
ments by private industry. Girls in war-goods 
production were placed in private homes through 
the home registry office. 

A western New York manufacturing center has 
an information service available to young women 
applicants through the foresight of its citizens’ 
planning and housing council. 

The USO-YWCA of a shipbuilding city in the 
South set up a womanpower conference which made 
a survey of conditions, including housing for 
women in war industry. Assisted by the Council 
of Social Agencies the conference presented definite 
recommendations based on the survey to the city 


health department, the police department, other 


city officials, and the transportation company. 
Joint efforts of the conference and the council had 
three federally built dormitories allocated to 
women, and a reception center provided for newly 
arrived women workers until they could find per- 
manent accommodations. 

A lake-shore town in the Central States planned 
to use as dormitories three large boats of a lake 
steamship line if necessary, to meet the growing 
demand for rooms. 

Dormitories for women were built at an ord- 
nance plant, and supervised by the State defense 
corporation. 

A midwestern city, through its USO, stressed 
continuously the housing needs of unattached 
women. Its program of education persuaded 
householders to change their policy of “men room- 
ers preferred.” 

Zarly in 1942 the capital city in a midwestern 
border State set up an emergency housing com- 
mission of about 50 persons, representing its var- 
ious community groups. It opened a housing of- 
fice, which now cooperates with the National Hous- 
ing Agency. 
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A State college for women in the Southwest con- 
sidered in advance the probable need for war 
workers from industrial plants under construc- 
tion nearby, also families of service men in adja- 
cent army camps. The housing class of the home 
economics department surveyed accommodations 
in hundreds of homes, classified homes and furnish- 
ings according to established standards, and made 


the listings available. The survey has been re-- 


peated in cooperation with the USO to provide 
additional accommodations. 

A city in the west coast area, a community of 
homes, waived certain restrictions of its zoning 
ordinances for the duration of the war to permit 
the home owners to rent rooms to war-industry 
employees. Twenty county buildings were made 
into apartments for war workers under the conver- 
sion program. 

Many householders have shared their homes 
with young women war workers during the pres- 
ent emergency as a patriotic service. If more 
such accommodations can be opened for a time to 
young women employed away from their homes in 
the period immediately following the war, a 
greater contribution than mere shelter will be 
made. Both Government and community lead- 
ers recognize the good influence exercised by pleas- 
ant environment, particularly that of a well- 
ordered home, on the individual welfare of the 
worker and ultimately on the quality of work pro- 
duced. The social values of this particular con- 
tribution in terms of community gains have not 
been given the weight they merit by communities 
themselves. 

For most young women it still seems likely that 
group housing must be the answer to their prob- 
lem, either supervised residence halls and clubs 


or rooming and boarding homes, especially for 
younger employees in the lower income groups. 
The point is clear from the community reports used 
in this study that at present there is inadequate 
control and regulation of boarding and rooming 
houses throughout the United States. In view of 
the special public-service character of the board- 
ing-rooming-house business, it is important that 
these controls be tightened and made as uniform 
as possible. Community interest should be stimu- 
lated to give attention to this important function 
of government; also to provide and maintain for 
each locality to which young persons inmigrate in 
numbers for employment a “bluebook” list of ap- 
proved and recommended boarding homes. This 
list could be made available through room regis- 
tries, plant offices, and other places of easy access, 
so that a young person, especially a young woman, 
might readily locate desirable, reasonably priced 
housing accommodations. 

A plan suggested for the wartime emergency 
by one large industrial center can well be adapted 
for peacetime use. It proposes a full-time paid 
staff to register and regularly inspect all places 
where young industrial workers are housed. The 
staff could be connected with a local housing au- 
thority or board of health, and sponsored by such 
groups as industries, churches, educational sys- 
tems, and welfare units. Financing might be 
aided through chambers of commerce, employers’ 
groups, and other sponsoring agencies. Publicity 
could be given in railway and bus stations, the 
press, church bulletins, employing offices, and 
neighborhood drug stores. Thus a fusion of politi- 
cal authority and popular support could become 
potent in the regulation of commercial boarding 
and rooming houses. 


Older Women Workers Get Praise From Industry 


Older women, whose children have grown and 
who consequently are better able than young moth- 
ers to leave home, are an important group from 
which to recruit much-needed workers. In Novem- 
ber 1942 a census estimate of available labor re- 
serves included 1.4 million women 45 years of age 
or older who were willing to take full-time jobs. 
At that date it was estimated that 3.6 million 
women in this age group were employed; by July 
1943 the number of employed had grown to 3.8 
million. At the prewar enumeration in April 
1940 there were a little more than 234 million 
women 45 and older in the labor force, which in- 
cluded not only the employed but those seeking 
jobs. 

It is in hiring policies that prejudice against 
the older worker is often shown. Once hired, 
workers may grow old in the service of one firm 
and not necessarily be the first to be laid off. 
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Statements made to representatives of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, indicate 
that war-plant officials as they build up their force 
have learned to appreciate the contribution that 
older women can make, The personnel manager of 
a shell-loading plant said, “Older women are doing 
a very good job. If I could choose the age group 
I would not employ any women under 40 years old 
on the loading lines.” A machine-tool manufac- 
turer expressed preference for middle-aged men 
and women, particularly older women. The plant 
manager stated that they are steadier and more re- 
liable and just as efficient as younger women. 

The chief training officer of an ordnance dis- 
trict said: “We want the older woman to enroll in 
our courses, She is a fine investment. When she 
completes her training she makes a steady, de- 
pendable worker, likely to stay on the job.” The 
supervisor agreed with this. “These older women 








are doing splendidly. We used to try to keep the 
limit at 50, but some of our best reports have been 
on women in their middle and even late fifties.” 

An electrical-equipment plant employing a 
group of mature women in the machine shop, the 
majority of whom had no previous industrial ex- 
perience, reported that they were doing a fine job. 

Contrary opinions also were encountered. An 
arsenal had employed many older women who had 
not on the whole worked out very well. Many 
of these in their fifties and sixties had never worked 
industrially before. They found it difficult to ad- 
just to regular work routine. The personnel direc- 
tor said, however, “I think management may be 
partly at fault.” 

In general, the older women were commended for 
their steadiness and reliability. They had less ab- 
senteeism and were less likely to want to go job 
hunting. Where younger women were preferred 
it was because management thought them more eas- 
ily trained; or work was hard, requiring an active 
person able to work fast .and to stand constantly. 
In a few plants it was a question of fine work 
requiring good eyesight. 

Many plants recognized that it was necessary to 
adjust the worker to the job. In general, older 
women were giver sitting jobs in such establish- 
ments, or were placed on work not requiring speed 
or heavy lifting. 

The usual minimum age limit was 16 or 18. The 
majority of firms reporting had no fixed maximum 
age. A few set an upper limit of from 40 to 65; 
one, a clothing plint, set the maximum at “about 
30,” as women olcer than this were thought to be 
less easily trained. 

A special study by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in 1938 dealt with workers of 40 





and over was based on the experience of nearly 
2,500 companies employing more than 2,300,000 
persons. Comparisons made between workers un- 
der 40 and those 40 and over showed the older 
worker in a favorable light. While efficiency and 
ability were said to be equally good in the two 
groups by more than half the replies, and coopera- 
tion by more than two-fifths of them, the older 
woman’s efficiency was reported as the higher in 
a fourth of the replies, her ability as greater in 
about three-tenths, and her cooperation as better 
in two-fifths. 

The pre-war trend was toward a greater pro- 
portion of older women in the population and in 
the working force, as the following shows: 

Percent that women 45 and older were of— 


Total woman Total working 


population women 
(In both cases 15 years and over) 
ia ee 16.5 
= " a . — 18. 6 
=a = . 30.9 20. 6 
ee ™ -- 4.3 21.7 


Of the estimated 17 million women at work in 
July 1943, nearly 4 million (22 percent) were 45 
or older. For some time the normal trend had been 
away from the employment of the youngest women. 
In 1920, 1.6 million girls of 14 to 19 years were at 
work, 19 percent of all employed women; in 1940 
the number had dropped to less than 1.4 million, 
or not quite 11 percent of all working women. 

By July 1943, however, girls of this age group 
again comprised 19 percent of the total, their num- 
ber being twice what it was in 1920, or 3.3 million. 
But even with the increased demand for workers 
this young group had not reached the number or 
proportion of women 45 and over in midsummer 
of 1943. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


‘The total number of persons in nonagricultural 
establishments in February was 37,047,000, approx- 
imately 900,000 less than in February 1943. The 
decline in manufacturing employment coupled 
with lesser declines in all but one of the industry 
divisions resulted in a drop of 210,000 in total 
nonagricultural employment over the month. All 
the industry divisions with the exception of trans- 
portation and public utilities employed fewer 
workers than a year ago. 


MANUFACTURING 


The smoothing out of production processes and 
a better flow of operations and materials have re- 
sulted in a further decrease in the number of 
factory wage earners. About 1314 million wage 
earners were employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries in February 1944, which compares with the 
November 1943 peak of 14,000,000. Although cut- 
backs in some war industries in February were 
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offset in part by new orders in others, over-all pro 
duction requirements seem to have leveled off and 
ihe reductions in employment have been made 
possible by increased efficiency. Employment de- 
creases from January to February were concen- 
trated for the most part in the industries engaged 
in war production. 

More than half of the manufacturing wage- 
earner decline in January and February was con- 
centrated in the transportation equipment and 
automobile groups. The transportation equip- 
ment group which is largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of aircraft, aircraft engines, and ships 
declined by 29,000, while the decline in automobile 
plants, many of which are producing aircraft and 
aircraft subassemblies amounted to 15,000. The 
declines in both these groups may be attributed 
to the stabilization of the shipbuilding and air- 
craft programs. Sizeable employment declines 
were reported in the chemicals, machinery, and 
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iron and steel groups by reason of production cut- 


backs. The only other large decline occurred in 
the food group and may be attributed to the sea- 
sonal drop in slaughtering and meat packing. 

Average weekly earnings in January 1944 
amounted to $45.16. The earnings in the durable 
goods group where most of the war production is 
concentrated amounted to $51.21 while the earn- 
ings in the nondurable group averaged $35.91. The 
increase in weekly earnings of almost $1 in the 
apparel group reflects the widespread wage-rate 
increases granted to the industries in this group. 
Weekly earnings in this group still averaged 
slightly less than $29. 


cite miners. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


The average hours per week in both anthracite 
and bituminous-coal mining declined between 
December and January. Average hourly earnings 
in both of these industries ine reased about 1 cent 
between December and January and are now 5 
cents more than in November. The increase in 
hourly earnings in bituminous coal mining reflects 
the payment of portal-to-portal pay while the in- 
crease in the anthracite mining industry is the 
result of the 32.2 cents per day increase to anthra 
Both of these increases were effective 
in November. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in man ufacturing industries by major industry 
groups 


(Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 194 


Industry group 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


Durable goods 
Iron’ and steel and their products 
Electrical machinery. . . - - 
Machinery, except elec trical. 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Automobiles____ 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Nondurable goods__ : ; 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products 
Food. ‘ : 
Tobacco manufactures___ 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products_ nek 
Miscellaneous industries 


Estimated number of wage earners and average 


| Estimated number of wage earners 


Industry group 


Anthracite mining____- . 
Bituminous coal mining-- 
Metalliferous mining- - - --_- : 

Copper : 

Lead and zine- a : 

Gold and silver_ -__- : 

Miscellaneous -- _ _ _- 
Electric light and power !_____- . - 
Street railways and busses !__- Guee ----| 
Hotels (year-round)!_____ Se as ae a 
Power laundries____- _ a2 8 : ua 
Dyeing and cleaning___________- , 








! Data include salaried cummed. 
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1 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 


Estimated number of wage earners 


(thousands) Average weekly earnings 

February January February January December January 

1944 1944 1943 e lot 1043 1945 

( Prelimi- 
nary) 

13,576 | 13,659 | 13,633 $45.15 $44 58 $40. 62 
8, 224 8, 288 7, 998 51. 21 50. 50 16. 68 
1,713 | 1,721 1,715 50. 14 49. 34 14. 91 

752 746 676 17. 19 45. 92 14. 70 

, 237 1, 248 1, 220 54. 82 53. 79 50. 69 
2, 247 2, 276 2, 132 57. 91 57. 75 53. 65 
731 746 642 58. 25 55. 49 55. 85 
417 417 112 18. 79 47. 98 45. 31 
434 435 478 31. 65 32. 78 27. 10 
351 355 364 34. 29 34. 61 29. 79 
342 344 359 37. 57 37. 75 34. 15 
5, 352 5, 371 5, 635 35. 91 35. 61 82. 10 
1, 166 1, 164 1, 275 28. 19 28. 23 26. 93 
816 811 897 28. 92 27. 97 24. 50 
310 310 359 31. 39 31. 07 29. 06 
949 959 936 | 38. 51 37. 95 33. 22 
8S 88 94 28. 43 28. 33 24. 27 
312 314 313 37. 20 37. 01 34. 21 
338 338 338 42. 04 42. 00 38. 73 
648 662 726 42. 96 12. 26 39. 43 
127 125 122 53. 10 53. 04 15. 42 
203 203 185 48. 11 47. 82 43. 11 
395 397 390 42.18 42.18 38. 30 


weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Average weekly earnings 


(thousands) ° 
February | January February | January | December | January 
1944 1944 143 | 1944 1943 1943 
69. 8 | 69. 1 74.1 | $45.07 | $47.90 | $28. 02 
369 | 370 109 | 52.52| 52.69 32. 40 
88. 5 | 89. 4 101 | 43.43] 44.01 44,12 
28.8| 289 31.7 | 40.18 | 39. 50 36. 80 
30. 0 30. 6 33.3 | 45. 65 47.17 43. 52 
18.7 | 1i87| 197| 45.08| 45.25| 41.88 
6. 5 6.4 86| 42.47] 42.36 38. 81 
4.5 | 4.8 7.4] 45.18 | 46.33 44. 30 
204 | 205 | 215 | 4699! 46.48 42. 05 
231 | 230 | 222 | 4598| 4545| 42.83 
352 350 | 337 21.34] 21.36| 19.35 
251 | 248 268 26.29 | 25 67 22. 78 
76. 9 75. 0 76.4 | 29.64! 28.90 25. 92 











Cost of Living in February 1944 


Lower food prices in most cities brought living 
essentials down by three-tenths of 1 percent be 
tween mid-January and mid-February. Food 
prices declined by 1.2 percent on the average, while 
prices of other goods and services rose by three 
tenths of 1 percent. In February the cost of living 
was slightly below last April when the President’s 
“hold-the-line” order was issued. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index now stands at 123.7 percent 
of the 1935-39 average, about 23 percent above 
the January 1941 level. 

Over the last vear, prices of living essentials have 
increased 2.2 percent. Rents are almost un- 
changed, food has been practically stabilized, while 
clothing prices are up 6.8 percent, and the average 
cost of fuel, housefurnishings and equipment, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are up 3 to 4 
percent, 

The reduction in food prices from January 15 
to February 15 was somewhat greater than usual 
at this time of year because of the unusual decline 
in green vegetables and oranges. Ordinarily there 
is a seasonal rise in fresh produce. This year there 
were declines because of unusually large supplies 
of certain vegetables and the establishment of com- 
munity ceilings on produce in many localities. The 
increases for apples, onions, potatoes, and sweetpo- 
tatoes were seasonal while eggs declined. Average 
prices for fresh and frozen fish declined 3.7 per- 
cent, as several species of fresh fish were placed 
under ceilings on January 27. 

Food supplies in February were on the whole 
larger than in January, although the shortages of 
cheese, butter, some grades of meat, and the better 
grades of apples continued in several sections of 
the country. Supplies of pork continued to be 
large, prices declined seasonally, and consumers 
were allotted more ration points for pork. 

Increases in clothing prices were general, but in 
most cases small. The kinds of rayon stockings 
priced for the cost of living index rose on the aver- 
age 1.2 percent. Shortages of merchandise in the 
lower-cost brackets (particularly men’s work shoes, 
men’s and women’s felt hats, women’s rayon un 
derwear, and girdles) resulted in higher costs in 
most of the cities surveyed. Some stores were hold- 
ing clearance sales of winter clothing in February, 
but the stocks for clearance were too small to 
warrant the inclusion of tie sales prices in the cost 
of living index. 

Shortages of inexpensive quality housefurnish- 
ings were also reported in many cities. The cost 


of living room and bedroom suites, wool rugs and 
stoves went up on this account. Clearance prices 
for war model living room suites and for limited 
stocks of certain types of blankets were not in- 
cluded in the index this month. 

Fuel prices advanced 0.7 percent between Jan- 
uary and February. Coal prices rose generally 
because of increased labor costs under the 7-day 
workweek. The average advance for anthracite 
was about 48 cents per ton, and for bituminous 
approximately 3 cents per ton. Coke prices in East 
North Central cities were up by 50 cents a ton. 

Miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.3 percent 
over the month. The cost of medical care increased 
in 12 cities. Occasional advances were reported for 
beauty and barber shop services, newspapers, and 
motion pictures. Upward adjustments of laundry 
prices allowed by OPA were reported in five cities 
while one reported a decrease. Shoe repair prices 
continued to rise in most large cities. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from 


Index as 

of Feb 
Area and city 15, 1944, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, Aug. 15, 
1935-39 = 1944, to 1943, to 1939, to 
100 Feb. 15, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, 


1944 1944 1944 


Average: Large cities 


North Atlantie: 


Boston 120. 4 .6 +1.3 + 24. 0 
Buffalo 125. 0 ca 0 + 26. 9 
New York_ 124. 0 . 6 +-3. 2 +25. 3 
Philadelphia 122.8 .4 +2. 6 +25. 6 
Pittsburgh 123. 8 i 2.5 25.8 
South Atlantie: . 
Baltimore 125. 4 5 +2. 5 +27. I 
Savannah 131.9 3 + 4.5 + 32. 
Washington, D. C 122. 9 6 + 3.0 +24. 6 
North Central: 
Chicago 122. 3 3 +1.4 23. 9 
Cincinnati 123. 4 4 +2.8 26.8 
Cleveland 127. 7 ye 3. 2 i | 
Detroit 124. 3 .8 & 26. 2 
Kansas City 121.8 0 2. 6 23. 5 
Minneapolis 121.0 2 1.2 21. 4 
St. Louis 122. 3 5 2.0 24.7 
South Central: 
Birmingham 126. 4 8 1. 1 + 28. 3 
Houston 122. 9 4 SS + 22. 0 
Western: 
Denver 122. 6 0 1.9 24. 3 
Los Angeles 125.8 4 2 +25. 2 
San Francisco 127. 3 5 2.2 23. 2 
Seattle 127.7 5 1.2 +27 
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